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Point Four—The “Bold New Program” 


A Look at Our Foreign Economic\ Policies in the Light of Our Moral Obligations 


Political and military strategy and prograras today hold 


4 in “conditions approaching misery,” he declared that 


the foreground on the national and international pas \ “for the first time in history, humanity possesses the 


The Korean affair has inevitably given direction to r 
ican thinking and planning. Yet we cannot safely ignore 


knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
ples? The program envisaged both the sharing of 


the social and economic background where pressures are , ,,\tectinical knowledge and the fostering of capital invest- 


generated that may be and are being used by an aggr@§v': 


sive nation in its unremitting pursuit of power. The con- 
tinuance of those economic pressures are the hope and 
reliance of the Kremlin; in the changing of that economic 
background, on the other hand, is the challenge of oppor- 
tunity for those who seek a just and durable peace. On 
neither part of the stage are conditions static—things are 
going on. And the foreground and the background are 
inseparable. 

We in America are well aware that peoples who make 
up a majority of the world’s population have long been 
exploited by foreigners or by their own rulers, or kept 
in want by their own ignorance or inertia. They are now 
becoming aroused from a fatalistic submission to their 
traditional status. Indeed we have helped, over the years, 
to encourage their discontent. Forty years ago it was ap- 
parent that Christian missions had given stimulus to the 
revolutionary movement in China. America has quick- 
ened the aspirations of peoples the world over. Further- 
more, many of them have learned from us that there can 
be enough food, clothing, education, machinery—that 
there is some way to get them. As they now listen to 
promises—often false promises—of progressive better- 
ment they turn this way and that, to one leadership or 
another within, to one influence or another from without. 

Archibald MacLeish wrote in The Nation, (December 
16, 1950): “When communism takes arms, it must be 
stopped by arms . . . but when communism moves by 
political and social infiltration it must be stopped by other 
means than arms. You cannot shoot a promise of reform 
when it presents itself to people who want reform; if you 
try, you will not destroy the promiser, you will sanctify 
him.” 

The Point Four Program Launched 

It is now two years since President Truman, in his 
inaugural address, issued his call for a “bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” This was the essence 
of his famous “Point Four.” Noting that more than half 
(others have said two-thirds) of the world’s population 


ment abroad. “Our aim,” said Mr. Truman, “should be 
to help the free peoples of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more ma- 
terials for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens.” 

In the widespread discussion which followed this chal- 
lenging proposal two issues emerged: (1) To what ex- 
tent should Point Four be a unilateral undertaking on the 
part of the United States and to what extent a project in 
cooperation with other countries through the U.N.? 
(2) How far should the capital investment program be 
regarded as a means of extending our own foreign trade 
and the system of private enterprise? 

On the first point, it should be recalled that Mr. Tru- 
man said in promulgating his proposal: “This should be 
a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work to- 
gether through the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies wherever practicable.” The law implementing 
the program, known as the “Foreign Economic Assist- 
ance Act of 1950,” which was signed by the President 
on June 5, expressly authorizes the United States “to par- 
ticipate in multilateral technical cooperation programs 
carried on by the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and their related organizations, and by 
other international organizations, wherever practicable.” 
In September Congress appropriated an amount not to 
exceed $35,000,000 under the Act, a substantial part of 
which is to flow through United Nations channels for 
the further development of technical assistance programs 
already in operation. 

It would go without saying that the multilateral tech- 
nical assistance enterprise has much at stake in the out- 
come of the present struggle for survival in which the 
U.N. is engaged. 


Relation to American Private Enterprise 


The second question—concerning extension of private 
enterprise—is hardly susceptible of an either-or answer. 
Referring again to the President’s initial presentation of 
Point Four, we find altruism and self-interest respective- 
ly emphasized in two successive paragraphs: 


— 
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“The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit— 
has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a program 
of development based on the concepts of democratic fair- 
dealing. 

“All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit 
from a constructive program for the better use of the 
world’s human and natural resources. Experience shows 
that our commerce with other countries expands as they 
progress industrially and economically.” 


If we take the position that an ethical attitude is one in 
which self-interest and other-interest are merged in a ma- 
ture sense of social wellbeing, a remark by James P. War- 
burg becomes morally pertinent: “The privileged peoples 
of the world are only just beginning to realize that their 
favored position is endangered by the condition of the 
underprivileged.” But the long-range moral perspective 
excludes a narrow economic nationalism. This fact has 
been forcefully put by John H. G. Pierson, an adviser in 
E.C.A.: “Point Four can promote better export-import 
balance in the world, or it can facilitate our full employ- 
ment; but it cannot do both simultaneously. ... The fact 
that developed countries are better customers than under- 
developed countries shows that Point Four can make 
world trade expand, but not that it offers a magic formula 
to banish our ‘overproduction’ worries. Unless the under- 
developed countries’ exports increase still faster than their 
imports, Point Four will not, as we have seen, make any 
permanent contribution toward closing the gap. If it does 
make such a contribution, we shall be all the more thrown 
back on the necessity of perfecting domestic full employ- 


ment policy. We cannot have it both ways.”” 


Public or Private Capital? 


To make the question more specific, will the capital for 
a long-range development program be private or the prod- 
uct of government financing? The prevailing view, in- 
cluding that of the Administration, is that private invest- 
ment must be the main reliance. This has been a sore 
point, however. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers warned: “One of the dangers inherent in the pro- 
gram is that other governments and peoples may assume, 
if they do not already assume, that it is to be a successor 
to or is to parallel the European Recovery Program in the 
size of United States public expenditures.” The role of 
governmental agencies “should be that of fostering and 
encouraging private initiative and of protecting invest- 
ments made in accordance with law.”* The question is 
not merely one of incentives to private capital, but one of 
social conservation. “A substantial part of the cost of 
economic development in many areas could be supplied by 
local private capital if conditions were changed so that 
assets now going into such channels as real estate specu- 
lation, hoarding of precious metals, holdings of foreign 
currency or bank accounts abroad, were diverted into pro- 
ductive enterprises.”* The N.A.M. insisted that the U.S. 


1“ New Look at the Economic Challenge” in The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1950, 
p. 22. This number of the Annals and that of March, 1950, con- 
tain important symposia, the one entitled “Formulating a Point 
Four Program,” and the other, “Aiding Underdeveloped Areas 
Abroad.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 14. 


3 The Bold New Plan. New York, National Association of 
Manufacturers (14 West 49th St.). Economic Policy Division 
Series No. 11, May, 1949. Mimeographed. 


4 Ibid., p. 6. 


Government should protect private investors, by means of 
inter-governmental agreements, against expropriation, 
double taxation, or other treatment recognized as unfair, 


Here, however, the same issue arises that has vexed 
E.C.A.: many people have been outraged by the furnishing 
of Marshall Plan funds to governments that have gone 
some distance on the road to state socialism. This is a 
highly involved question. Writing about the impact of 
the Point Four program on underdeveloped areas Mr. 
Warburg says: 

“Leaving aside altogether whether such exploitation 
would actually redound to the benefit of the people in the 
areas concerned, it seems obvious that private capital 
would not be willing or able to undertake the long, patient 
development programs required by most of the areas in 
question. 

“Another factor affecting private capital is the attitude 
toward it to be encountered in the areas concerned. In 
southeastern Asia, for example, foreign capital—especial- 
ly private capital—is identified, in the minds of the peo- 
ples emerging into freedom, with hated foreign colonial 
rule. Private capital came first into most of their coun- 
tries, and foreign rule came next, in order to protect pri- 
vate investment. The newly established independent 
nations will want foreign investment in their countries 
channeled through their own governments.’ 


An impressive statement of the implications of free en- 
terprise on a world scale has come from Professor Theo- 
dore J. Kreps, Stanford University economist. We in 
America must prove, he says, our faith in free competitive 
enterprise by “vigorous antitrust action” and the removal 
of “business barriers to foreign and domestic trade and 
investment.” Any investment treaties negotiated must 
“completely respect the individuality, the business mores, 
and the cultural preferences of other countries.” Further- 
more, “we must carefully refuse to indulge one of our 
favorite vices: telling other nations how to run their own 
affairs.’® 


Basic Cultural Factors 


Aside from the questions that have agitated the busi- 
ness community there are cultural factors, often over- 
looked, that condition the effectiveness of aid to underde- 
veloped areas. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, illustrates this effect of cul- 
tural inertia by an incident reported by an American agri- 
cultural technician working on a South American project. 
“We arranged,” Mr. Thorp explains, “for some Indian 
farmers to be moved from barren ground high in the 
Andes to rich bottom land along a mountain river. These 
Indians were given animals and tools appropriate to the 
cultivation of flat land. They were supplied with improved 
seed. <A year later, the American technician returned to 
visit the Indians. He found they were not cultivating the 
flat land. They had climbed up on the steep hillside and 
were planting their corn by poking holes in the rocky 
ground, just as they had done for centuries, high in the 
Andes. Such habits do not change easily. It may take a 
generation of young people to bring about this revolution 
in agriculture in one little valley.”" 


5 Op. cit., p. 28-9. 


6“Point Four and the Domestic Economy” in The Annals, 
March, 1950, p. 168. 


7 * ioe Problems of Point Four” in The Annals, July, 1950, 
p. 97. 
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No one knows better than Christian missionaries the 
futility of trying to superimpose an alien culture on the 
indigenous institutions and outlook of a people. The new 
idea, purpose, or enterprise must become effective through 
gradual, voluntary adoption, not by “radical displace- 
ment.” Some of the most insightful comments we have 
seen on this phase of the Point Four program are con- 
tained in a report by the Educational Policies Commission : 

“The Point Four Program means the introduction of 
new and strange elements into the cultures involved. It 
means changes in social structures and eventually even in 
the character of peoples. Because of the nature of culture, 
technical assistance can never be merely technical. This 
is due to the fact that culture is not simply an aggregation 
of discrete elements, which can be added or taken away 
without disturbing the general equilibrium. On the con- 
trary, culture possesses an organic quality. Its elements 
are bound together in a system of functional relationships. 
It changes, therefore, not by the simple addition of new 
or the subtraction of old elements, but by a process of 
reconstruction of existing patterns and relations. The in- 
troduction of new elements, even though they be labelled 
‘technical,’ will affect sooner or later the entire culture 
from center to circumference, including not only the ways 
but also the ends and values of life. The experience of 
the past century demonstrates that the sudden movement 
of science and technology from their place of origin into 
other countries may be attended by dangerous psychologi- 
cal tensions and violent social explosions.’’® 

Gordon T. Bowles, an anthropologist who has had long 
experience in the Orient, writing on “Point Four and Im- 
proved Standards of Living,” points out that in the impact 
of the new upon the old religion may “play a paramount 
role.” Elaborating the point he writes: 

“Religion and moral philosophy throughout the ages 
have played extremely important roles in determining 
standards of living and in formalizing and stabilizing cul- 
tural patterns. Here, in fact, lies possibly the greatest 
challenge of the entire Point Four Program; for if it is 
to be successful in raising the standards of living, the pro- 
gram must reach to the very heart of a culture and not 
only transform its economic and social structures but also 
demonstrate effectively the necessity of preventing con- 
tinuance of religious beliefs and practices which may be 
prejudicial to the improvement of living standards.’ 
This needs to be read in connection with what was said 
above about “radical displacement.” 

The relation of the population problem to Point Four is 
a serious and delicate matter, to which we shall recur in 
a later issue. 

The Gray Report 


Early in 1950 the President asked Gordon Gray, an 
eminent lawyer and publisher, recently Secretary of the 
Army (now President of the University of North Caro- 
lina), to undertake a special survey that would help to 
“chart our course in the foreign economic field.” With 
an appropriate staff this survey was completed and the 
report published in November.’® It is a document of out- 
standing importance. 


8 Point Four and Education. Washington 6, D. C., Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., 1950. 20 cents. 


® The Annals, March, 1950, p. 147. 


10 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office. 40 cents. 
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“The overriding objective of our foreign policy,” says 
the Report, “is to establish a just and lasting peace among 
nations. In achieving this objective, our policies in the 
economic, political, military, and informational fields all 
play an essential role. They must be coordinated and 
directed toward the central objective, and must be ad- 
justed to changing circumstances. They must all be part 
of a total policy which permits the strengthening of our 
own economy. 

“This country has recognized that our foreign policy 
objectives cannot be obtained by negative measures. It 
was essential after the war to restore political and eco- 
nomic stability in the areas disrupted by war. It is now 
essential to build adequate military strength for the free 
world. It also remains essential to recognize and offer 
constructive leadership in meeting the increased need 
throughout the world for economic progress as a founda- 
tion for lasting peace. The contribution of our foreign 
economic policy has been and is to supply positive mea- 
sures toward these ends—to help build the economic con- 
ditions and relationships needed for the growth of demo- 
cratic societies able to defend themselves and to improve 
their living standards.” 

The specific recommendations of the Report include (1) 
continued aid to Western Europe, apart from military 
equipment, for perhaps three or four years, and to Japan 
for at least a year or two; (2) meeting the “daily more 
pressing need for economic development and progress in 
underdeveloped areas, not only for their own welfare but 
for the security and well-being of all the free nations,” 
by increasing available U. S. funds from 150 to 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year, by promotion of private investment 
to a still larger amount, with technical assistance, and by 
increased lending to a similar extent, and technical assis- 
tance, on the part of international agencies; (3) interna- 
tional collaboration for guiding supplies of scarce mate- 
rials among the free nations “for the common defense” ; 
(4) encouragement of world trade, “multilateral and non- 
discriminatory,” and aid in convertibility of currencies ; 
(5) coordination of administering foreign economic pro- 
grams within our government and through the U.N. 

Twenty-five pages of the Report are devoted specifically 
to our responsibilities in the underdeveloped areas. The 
diverse needs and prospects in the various areas are 
sketched ; also the obstacles to development, and the char- 
acter of desirable development; and, in more detail, the 
elements of a program for U.S. assistance. “Fach type 
of stimulus . . . has a significant and necessary role to 
play,” varying from country to country, and all these ele- 
ments “must be backed up by effective political and infor- 
mational policies.” Other countries can supply some of 
the goods and personnel required, but it is clear that a 
substantial portion must be available from the U. S. 


Point Four in Action 


The technical assistance program is not without prece- 
dent. For ten years the United States Government has 
sent technical missions abroad, chiefly to Latin America, 
and brought technicians here from the less developed 
countries for training. Many projects of Christian mis- 
sions, of private philanthropy, and of business enter- 
prise have been concerned with raising the economic effi- 
ciency and standards of living of peoples who needed aid 
to this end. The operations of the Rockefellers in Latin 
America, as described in the Saturday Evening Post 
(January 13, 1951) offer an interesting example. So does 
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the development program of the Stettinius group in Li- 
beria. (In the earlier stages of development of our own 
country, incidentally, we required much foreign capital 
and technical assistance.) 

Since the initial appropriation was made (September 
1, 1950) for organizing and starting this particular pro- 
gram of cooperative technical assistance, organization has 
proceeded, aid has been extended to projects previously 
started under other auspices, and funds have been allot- 
ted for initiation of other projects. The Gray report has 
helped to give it direction. 

President Henry G. Bennett of Oklahoma State Col- 
lege was appointed head of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (which is in the Department of State). 
A broadly representative International Development Ad- 
visory Board composed of private citizens was set up with 
Nelson A. Rockefeller as chairman. An Interdepartmen- 
tal Advisory Council was organized to assure cooperation 
with all other government agencies. About one third of 
the appropriation of approximately $35,000,000 was allot- 
ted to the expanded U.N. Technical Assistance Program ; 
about $6,000,000 to the nearly 100 existing technical as- 
sistance projects of U. S. government agencies ; and about 
$14,500,000 for initiating new projects and for adminis- 
trative requirements. 

In regard to the appropriation for Point Four for its 
first year, the State Department remarks: “Although 
those figures may seem small by comparison with the 
urgent needs of the underdeveloped nations, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the first year’s activities are largely 
concerned with planning and staffing of project and nego- 
tiation of agreements with requesting countries. The pre- 
liminary work necessarily includes investigations, studies, 
and surveys before actual operations in many areas can 
be undertaken.”" 

In the enabling act of last June it is provided that “it 
must be determined that a recipient country (1) pays a 
fair share of the cost of the program, (2) provides all 
necessary information . .. and gives the program full pub- 
licity, (3) seeks .. . coordination and integration of tech- 
nical cooperation programs being carried on in that coun- 
try, (4) endeavors to make effective use of the results of 
the program, and (5) cooperates with other countries 
participating in the program in mutual exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and skill.” Another provision is that 
the “participation of private agencies and persons shall be 
sought to the greatest extent possible.” 

Two fundamental considerations also have been lai 
down to govern the selection of any project: (1) “It must 
represent the free choice of the country concerned and be 
in its interest according to its own determination” and 
(2) “it must further the basic objective of the program 
to improve the living standards of peoples of economically 
underdeveloped areas by enabling them to realize more 
fully the potentialities of their human and material 
resources.” 


There are two types of agreement: a general agreement 
with a country to cover any projects under the program 
that may be undertaken there (as, for example, the agree- 
ment signed with the Government of Ceylon), and specific 
project agreements for each project. 

Careful coordination with the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies is provided ; also with the bilateral or multilateral 


11 The Point Four Program—Progress Report. Washington, 
D. C., Department of State, December, 1950. 


programs of other countries. The United States “under- 
takes projects which are impracticable for the U.N. or 
other international organizations.” But “as the U.N. and 
the specialized agencies are able to expand their activities 
on a sound basis, they will carry an ever increasing share 
of the responsibility for technical aid and development 
programs. At present, however, the total need is so great, 
the particular projects so diversified, that separate bilater- 
al programs . . . can make a great contribution to the 
over-all effort.” 

The above quotations are from the December ‘“‘Progress 
Report” on the Point Four Program previously cited. 
This readable 10-page document (free) should be ob- 
tained by all persons who wish to be informed about this 
program, especially those who have any occasion or op- 
portunity to explain it to others. Though this policy our 
government has undertaken does not storm ahead on the 
wings of ideological enthusiasms nor readily evoke a pop- 
ular crusading spirit in its necessarily modest beginnings, 
nevertheless it manifestly has far-reaching value for the 
just and durable peace that concerns us all. If popular 
support, both rational and emotional, is not maintained 
for the continuance and development of this policy, along 
with the collateral efforts of the United Nations to the 
same end, the sacrifices we are called upon to make for 
defence of our freedom and of a community of free na- 
tions may be in vain. If our world of interdependent peo- 
ples cannot survive half slave and half free, neither can it, 
with its resources and possibilities now widely known, 
continue half destitute and half prosperous. 


Depending on the Point of View 


The New York Times on January 27 printed a letter 
demanding that nothing be done to relieve the India 
famine because “the Indians are helping the Chinese ag- 
gressors.” Let them “ask China and Russia for help.” 

On the same page was an editorial entitled “Hunger Is 
Not Political.” Here is the argument: 

“The causes of the shortage which afflicts possibly as 
many as 120,000,000 people are non-political. They in- 
clude earthquakes, heavy rains and floods, the net result 
of which was to reduce the grain supply of India by about 
6,000,000 tons. Four million tons obtained in Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine filled part of this deficit. The 
remaining 2,000,000 tons have to come from the United 
States because we are the only available remaining source 
of supply. Meanwhlie the Indian workman’s grain allow- 
ance of twelve ounces a day, which according to dietitians 
is about half what he needs, was cut back a week ago to 
nine ounces a day. The Communists, as was to be ex- 
pected, are taking their propaganda profit out of this 
situation.” 

If there is further delay “it will probably be due to irri- 
tation caused by Mr. Nehru’s refusal to go along with the 
United States in its policy toward Communist China. This 
newspaper emphatically disagrees with Mr. Nehru’s posi- 
tion, but we cannot for that reason agree that it is right 
to hold back food supplies sought, under a long-term loan 
arrangement, in order to punish or influence Mr. Nehru. It 
is in the interests of our safety that we prove our friend- 
ship for the peoples of Asia and that we show our willing- 
ness to distinguish between the transient policies of gov- 
ernments and the interests of the people governed. There 
would be no better answer to the bitter and unfriendly 
charges often made against us in the Far East and else- 
where.” 
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